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ing some of his much prized chestnut trees into 
posts and rails for the fences that shall keep his 
flocks and herds within proper bounds. A farm 
where the fences are in a dilapidated and tum- 
ble-down condition is not likely to prove a re- 
munerative investment for the owner, or a satis- 
factory holding for the renter. 

There was a place, such as aforesaid, down 
the North road (as I call the road running by 
the north side of my small domain), where it 
joins the Brandywine or Creek road. Here the 
fence-posts, after more than an average length 
of service, had become rotted in the ground and 
unable to stand upright, yet were kept more or 
less in that position by the use of post-spurs and 
braces, and props of divers fashions. These too, 
however, had gradually weakened, allowing the 
rails here and there to drop out, and in some 
cases the posts themselves to lie prone on the 
ground. This state of things was to a certain 
extent the delight of the horses, cows and pigs 
there belonging, yet was it the occasion or the 
opportunity for many wanderings and adven- 
tures on their part, at the same time that these 
quite innocent escapades subjected them to a 
good deal of punishment. 

In going to the lone, railroad waiting-shed under 
the rocks at Brinton’s Bridge, the horses from 
the badly fenced farm might be found standing 
on the bridge or browsing about its approach, 
dangerously near the railroad-track which runs 
close by the bridge’s western end. Sometimes 
the cattle having made a stampede, would strag- 
gle across an island area in the Brandywine, 
and over the two channels of the stream, mount- 
ing to the iron track, where a dire railroad 
wreck would be threatened ; or, again, wander- 
ing off in the opposite direction, they would 
make themselves at home in a forbidden field 
of the farm where the year’s whole yield of corn 
was stacked. The irruptions of the pigs into 
the undefended turnip-patch, were apparently 
of moré than daily occurrence. 

These little incidents of wayside happening 
had their ludicrous aspect, yet I often felt sorry 
for the renter’s wife (who had been left a 
widow), and who, with her children and the 
hired man, would be seen racing after the truant 
live stock, and hurrying the intruders out of 
fields and patches where they had no business 
to be, but where they would probably again be 
found ere another day went by. Whether the 
rent consideration was bargained to be so much 
money, or whether to be a moiety of the crop, 
I cannot say, though it seemed to me that in 
estimating the value of such rent the grace of 
liberality would need to be exercised toward 
the tenant, who was certainly a sufferer by 
reason of the weakness and the open condition 
of the fences. Now I am glad to add that the 
most of the worn-out fence stock disappeared 
last year, and a new and substantial post and 
rail construction parallels the road that runs 
toward the old stone mill and the lone, frame 
station-shed at Brinton’s Bridge. 

The legal requirement here concerning fences 
is, that one’s live stock shall be kept securely 


within enclosures provided by the owner, no 
person being obliged to secure himself and his 
possessions against the wandering animals of 
other people. Assured by this reasonable pro- 
vision, I three years ago planted a new orchard 
of trees, next the small, old orchard of apple- 
trees which I found on the place, the lower line 
of both of them bounding on the lane between 
the house and the gate which opens on the 
East road. This lane is unfenced and open to 
the orchards on its north side. The gate is 
usually not shut. Taking advantage of this 
opportunity for ready ingress, a large herd of 
eattle which had broken through a weak di- 
vision fence of my neighbors on the east and 
south, and thence out to the road, defiled into 
the young orchard in the autumn, after it was 
planted, and, being shielded by the darkness, 
either broke down or otherwise ruined or dis- 
figured, a considerable number of the tender 
and thrifty trees, before their presence was dis- 
covered. Information of this night attack and 
resultant loss was forwarded to the owner of 
the cattle, living at some distance, but no com- 
pensation was made, and I do not remember 
that any regret was expressed. 

As a lesson to be learnt from this page of 
experience, one needed to charge one’s self with 
the hope that should the next cattle invasion 
happen to be from my own side into the fields 
of any of my neighbors, I might not be found 
altogether unsympathetic in the matter of the 
damage done. The occasion, as it proved, was 
not a great while withheld. The summer fol- 
lowing the above incident, having rented my 
large south field, with meadow, for pasturage 
purposes, the cattle placed thereon became ex- 
cited at sight of the lush, green blades of grow- 
ing young maize over the west side division 
worm-fence, and so finally managed to press 
through and over to the much coveted re- 
past. My neighbor on that side, aware before 
myself of the damage being done to his prom- 
ising crop, quickly acquainted me with the 
trespass of the cows, and no time was lost in 
driving them back. The worm-fence was weak 
and the temptation to cattle-kind strong, and 
anxious to prevent a recurrence of the trespass, 
inquiry was at once made in the neighborhood 
for suitable posts (the rails I had), with which 
to have erected a post-and-rail fence in place 
of the shaky one then there. No posts were to 
be had. Although I did not then care to cut 
down any of the chestnut trees on my own land, 
a fence builder was neverthless sent for. He 
was taken into the “North Woods,” and the 
requisite timber for the new posts was selected, 
and they were made and in place in five days. 
The west line of the meadow, bounding on the 
same neighbor’s land, was likewise made new 
to avoid any risk of cattle aggression. 

What now was the damage to the Indian 
corn? The field was gone over very carefully, 
and the apparent damage computed; then a 
visit was made to the neighbor concerned and 
the money amount tendered. No, no—a small 
matter, not worth talking about ; he was glad 
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For “THE FRIEND." 
Round About Rocouncey. 
IV. 

A highly serviceable tree to the American 
farmer is the chestnut. It is found in all the 
area east of the Wabash River and north of 
the Ohio, as well as—south of the latitude of the 
latter stream and the southern line of Virginia 
—in the Appalachian Mountain region down 
into Alabama. As Dr. Darlington states in his 
painstaking Flora Cestrica, “it seems naturally 
to abound on our sterile, slaty hills,” which it 
serves the good purpose, indeed, of covering 
with greenness, so that this sterility of some of 
the ridges is scarcely apparent to the stranger 
passing hurriedly through our borders. But 
the tree is equally at home upon our rich allu- 
vial lower lands, attaining at times to truly 
gigantic proportions. Perhaps as large a one 
as is to be found in the county of Chester is at 
Northbrook, not far from the Brandywine, it 
being more than eight feet in diameter at three 
feet above the ground. In Montgomery County, 
not far from Horsham Meeting-house, I remem- 
ber several years ago measuring the stump of 
one which was nine feet across. 

When a chestnut woods is cut off, the land is 
quickly re-covered with a similar growth by the 
process of natural afforestation—that of suckers 
starting from around the stumps. This easy 
and ready way of renewal is no doubt a reason 
why many of our forests and lesser woodlands 
have been allowed to stand or to continue, in- 
stead of being drawn into the general area of 
cultivated fields. It were not wise to reduce the 
present proportion of woodland and field, seeing 
that the prosperity of this county is largely 
oe upon its dairy interests, which are, 
I believe, second to none in the State. The 
plentitude of springs and runs and brooks, 
which make our meadows to rejoice, and fur- 
nish the sustenance for large herds of cattle, is 
due in a large degree, as we have begun to 
learn, to the preservation of the isolated trees 
and groves, and forests, which protect and re- 
tain the water-supply sources. 

A desirable and not infrequent occupation 
for the farmer at seasons of the year when the 
land cannot be tilled, is the operation of chang- 
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to know that there was a strong division fence 
all along my part of the line, and should his own 
cattle peradventure at any future time break 
through the worm-fence which it was his part 
to maintain, he was entirely ready “to call it 
equare.” Although preferring a settlement on 
the present basis, I acquiesced, and no second 
alarm from the cattle or other stock has oc- 
curred in that quarter since. 

On the south side of my farm the division 
line runs through a woodland, of which my 
“South Woods,” of five acres is a minor part. 
The line continues out of this westward into 
the open, and to the end of the narrowed ex- 
tension of meadow. ‘The fence through the 
woods had for many years followed irregularly 
the brook which runs through the glen and the 
meadow. In getting title to the place, it seemed 
desirable to have this fence set on the true party 
line, and this was agreed to in writing by the 
owner of the contiguous property. Dying soon 
afterward, his representatives were slow to carry 
out the agreement, notwithstanding the rails, 
and the stones upon which they were to rest 
(it being simply a worm-fence), were deposited 
along the line, ready for the other party to set 
them up as mutually agreed upon. Probably 
eighteen months elapsed before this was done. 
Along the meadow part there is a similar re- 
missness about keeping the fence in repair, 
leaving the way open for trouble, which I, the 
owner on this side of the line, am very desirous 
timely to avoid. 

How shall peace and good feeling be kept in 
such a case? It would involve one man’s labor 
for but part of a day, to set in the ground a 
few cross stakes that are loose, and build up a 
few panels of rails that are scattered along and 
out of position, Shall I send William down 
with shovel and grubbing hoe, and have it fixed 
straight, and say nothing about it? This I 
would be willing to do did I think it in this 
case the better course. But on the other hand, 
would it not encourage negligence on the part 
of my neighbor, and an indifference to the re- 
sponsibility which it is proper for him to feel 
in the premises? Although not the owner of 
the land, he has as tenant more than an average 
tenant’s interest in the place, and a part of his 
duty is to keep the fences of the owner in proper 
repair. 

Meanwhile it will be well to raise no difficulty 
over the negligence and remissness in question, 
of which I know that my neighbor is aware, 
but await an opportunity, ere perchance any 
breaking through of cattle occurs, to bring the 
matter before him in a way to secure that just 
action upon his part which is desired. Possibly 
some neighborly service in another direction 
may bring this about, and for that I will en- 
deavor to be on the watch. Thus it was, I con- 
clude, a right apprehension when coming into 
the country, that the division fence question 
was one that was fruitful of trouble, and it 
would be wise, forewarned, to steer clear of 
complications. Without any doubt, our time is 
too brief here to misoccupy and embitter it with 
grudges. I suppose that He to whom we should 
look is abundantly able to find the way for us 
out of any such difficulty however perplexing 
it may seem to be, and so, under this persuasion, 
I leave the subject with my readers. 

Josran W. Leeps. 

Horrvicu.turReE is a wonderful culture, and 
one of the best things about it is that it calls 
out our wits, and by warfare makes us win what 
we eat. 
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Gather the Fragments. 


Few of the ministers whom I have known in 
our Society had a more peculiar, and to some 
probably unpleasant delivery, than the late 
Robert Scotton. Yet his communications were 
sometimes attended in a remaikable degree with 
a Divine authority, which enabled his hearers 
to overlook any defect of manner. On the 
third of Third Month, 1853, at Arch Street 
Meeting-house, he delivered a very excellent 
sermon. 

He commenced by referring to the Prophet 
Ezekiel, who was carried in spirit by a lock of 
his hair to Jerusalem, and shown several abomi- 
nations practised there. He was then told, he 
should be showed a greater abomination still ; 
and he saw in the temple of the Lord, twenty- 
five men with their backs towards the altar and 
their faces towards the east, worshipping the 
sun. 

The admonition conveyed by the preacher 
was, that it was still an abomination for people 
to assemble professedly to worship the Lord, 
and then to allow their thoughts and affections 
to be engaged by created things instead of being 
fixed on the Creator. 

It was an awakening discourse. 

At one time when Robert Scotton was living 
among the Indians at Tunesassah, he felt in an 
unusual degree the loneliness of his situation, 
in being seperated from his relatives and inti- 
mate friends. As he allowed his mind to dwell 
on this subject, he became more unsettled, and 
thought how pleasant it would be to make a 
visit among his acquaintances—to go to such a 
friend’s house and stay a certain time—and 
then to another, and so on. After he had thus 
planned a visit, the impression fastened on his 
mind—‘If thy right place is here, thy visit 
would neither be comfortable to thyself, nor to 
the friends whom thou proposes to visit.” This 
was sufficient to induce him patiently to settle 
down to the work before him, and to wait for 
a right opening or discharge before leaving his 
duties. 

This incident in his experience was probably 
revived in his remembrance when writing to 
two of those employed at the same Institution 
in after years; and who had become like him- 
self, somewhat unsettled and uneasy. He told 
them, that when he went to Tunesassah he felt 
the privations to which he was exposed ; but 
on settling down and looking over the field of 
labor before him, and reflecting on what the 
motive was which drew him to engage in that 
service, he felt ashamed of himself that he 
should permit himself even to think of the an- 
noyances and trials which he encountered. 

A flood on the Allegheny River having greatly 
injured the crops of the Indians on the reserva- 
tion, and destroyed much of the produce on 
which they relied for their winter’s subsistence, 
the Indian Committee purchased a supply of 
provisions, and detailed the late Joseph Elkin- 
ton and Robert Scotton to see to its distribution. 
They accordingly went from house to house ex- 
amining into the situation and probable needs 
of each family—Joseph taking those on one side 
of the river, and Robert going on the opposite 
side. After a morning’s work, feeling the need 
of refreshment, he entered a house and asked for 
food. The Indian woman said she had nothing 
but Indian-meal, but she would make a pud- 
ding for him out of it. Robert took his seat 
and watched her mix the ingredients in a dish. 
She then needed a cloth in which to boil her 
pudding ; and it was probably with some feel- 
















ing of dismay, that he saw her approach the 
bed and draw out a night-cap into which the 
contents of the dish were emptied—and in which 
they were safely boiled! As he said afterwards, 
“It was middling trying” to his nerves, but he 


reasoned that whatever was not poison might 


sustain life—and so partook of the meal that 


had been kindly prepared for him. 

He was a man of ready wit, and in his broken 
manner often made remarks which were sugges- 
tive and instructive. 

An intimate friend of the late Joseph Elkin- 
ton, he spent considerable time at his house dur- 
ing the latter years of his life, and often assisted 
in selling soap from his store on Second Street, 
when the usual shopkeepers were busy, or en- 
gaged elsewhere. On one such occasion a woman 
Friend from the country, came into the store, 
who was not partial to him. She began to 
speak of him to a person standing by, ironically 
praising him—but suddenly added, “ Robert 
thee’s foo stiff’ “I remember to have read,” 
replied Robert, “ that when Sam Patch used to 


jump from high places into the water, he kept 


himself quite stiff and upright, and escaped 
damage. In his last jump it was observed that 
he was limber and wavering, and he was killed.” 
The woman quickly disappeared, 

This “Sam Patch” was a man who attained 
considerable notoriety some forty years ago by 
leaping from great heights into the water—but 
finally perished, I believe at the falls of the 
Genesee, in one of his exhibitions. 

One of Robert’s young friends had attended 
for the first time the Quarterly Meeting of 
Haddonfield, held at the old house at Evesham 
Mount. Meeting with Robert after his return, 
he related to him the feelings and thoughts 
that had occupied his mind as he looked at the 
old building and remembered the generations 
of worthies who had assembled there. When 
his eloquent narrative was finished, the only 
reply was the practical and searching query— 
“That did not do the work for thee, did it ?” 

The writer recently received some remini- 
scences of this worthy friend, from one who was 
intimately acquainted with him in former years, 
and who dearly loved to sit on a stool by his 
side, and listen to his narration of the things he 
had met with in his journey through life. This 
friend bears testimony to the depth of his minis- 
try, and to the presence with it of a power which 
turned the attention of his hearers from any 
defect in the style of speaking, and gave him 
the ear of his audience. 

Among the incidents which he relates, was 
the attendance by Robert Scotton of a Meeting 
of Ministers and Elders, at which Ezra Com- 
fort said considerable in the line of lamentation, 
dwelling upon the greatness of the work to be 
done, as if he felt much discouragement as to 
their being able to accomplish the service which 
seemed needful. When he sat down, Robert 
added, “The work truly is great; but we are 
called to be the Lord’s workmen and work- 
women; and no impossibilities are required.” 
When meeting closed, Ezra took his hand very 
cordially, as if he felt a burthen removed by 
the cheering reference to that Divine Power 
which can enable the servants of the Lord to do 
all things through Him that is their strength. 

When visiting families in Mansfield Meeting 
N. J., James Decou, an Elder of that meeting, 
accompanied him. On entering the house of 
one of the families, they found a man in the 
room with whose presence Robert felt uneasy. 
He informed the head of the family that he 
was not satisfied to have their sitting, while 
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that man was there. He was reluctantly with- 
drawn. In the religious opportunity which fol- 
lowed, Robert said to the head of the house and 
his wife that they were given to quarreling, 
and added, “ James Decou has not told me this.” 

The person who retired from the company 
was a hired man in their service; and it would 
plainly have been unsuitable for him to listen 
to the admonitions given to his employers. 

Though James Decou had not spoken of the 
unhappy tendencies of this family, yet he knew 
them well. 

On one occasion, R. Scotton went to Darby 
Meeting, and was engaged in it in a laborious 
exercise which did not bring much feeling of 
relief. In the second meeting he obtained 
liberty to go into the women’s meeting, where 
he was led to continue very much io the same 
line of testimony as before; but he knew not 
on whose account he had been thus exercised. 

A considerable time after, a woman Friend, I 
believe of Darby Meeting, who was journeying 
with him, asked if he remembered that meeting 
at Darby, and received the reply, that he had 
good cause to remember it. She then said there 
was at that meeting a young woman who had 
been under great exercise of mind, in coming to 
a decision mpm proposal of marriage from 
a young man who had been visiting her. She 
had gone to the meeting impressed with the 
belief that she would meet with something there 
which would enable her to come to a right de- 
cision. The help she was seeking she found, 
and rejected the proposal. Subsequent develop- 
ments confirmed her friends in the assurance 
that her decision was wise. 

Robert Scotton in the latter part of his life 
was a member of Frankford Meeting. Having 
staid one Seventh-day night at the house of his 
friend Joseph Elkinton, in Philadelphia, in 
order to attend the store for him on that busy 
evening, he proposed going the next morning to 
his own meeting in the omnibus which in those 
days, before the introduction of horse cars, made 
trips between Frankford and Philadelphia. My 
informant drove him to the omnibus station ; 
and then, in compliance with Robert’s decided 
expression of advice, continued with him in the 
carriage to Frankford, though demurring some- 
what because he was not equipped in his usual 
First-day apparel. His account states: 

“Elizabeth Evans at that time was engaged 
visiting the families of Frankford Meeting and 
was at meeting that day. She and Robert were 
both engaged in the ministry, and Elizabeth 
in supplication. I think the meeting was as 
thoroughly baptized into tears on that occasion 
as I ever saw any meeting for worship. A num- 
ber were heard sobbing. 

“Soon after dinner, I proposed returning to 
the city, and Robert told me he would come 
in with me. He requested me to drive him to 
one of the city meetings, where he came out in 
one of the most pointed and close testimonies I 
ever heard, saying he did not come to charge 
anyone with dishonesty, but that there was 
something very wrong under cover. Perhaps 
he said the second time that he did not bring 
such things with him. It was a day of great 
instruction to me, and subsequent developments 
brought out ample evidence, that there was cause 
for his feeling as he did. 

“Years after, I went to Frankford to visit 
Phebe Kinsey, and it proved to be the day of 
her death. I wanted to acknowledge to her 
the sense of gratitude I felt to her for the in- 
terest she had taken in me when I was privileged 
to go to her house, there to meet with herself 
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and husband; and William Hilles and Robert 
Scotton would probably be found giving their 
company. 

“] referred, among other seasons of favor, to 
the meeting I have spoken of at Frankford, 
where Robert Scotton and Elizabeth Evans 
were so baptizingly engaged ; which Phebe had 
a very lively recollection of, and brought up 
some other incidents of a very impressive char- 
acter: one of which was that Joseph Elkinton 
came to see her a short time before his death, 
and told that as he sat in meeting that day at 
Frankford, the words passed through him, ‘Go 
see Phebe Kinsey for the last time.’ She said, 
‘I thought it would be me that would be taken ; 
but it was him.’ 

“ After a memorable conversation with Phebe, 
I took my seat at the foot of her bed and sat 
awhile, and then said, ‘I think of nothing but 
come and see a Christian die.’ 

“ After I withdrew, her son said to his mother, 
in substance, ‘And now thee thinks thee is 
about to leave the Church militant and join the 
Church triumphant?’ To which she responded, 
‘In about half an hour’—and so it proved, for 
about that time her earthly career closed, her 
sun setting in brightness.” 

The collector of these “Fragments” wishes 
here to add his test#mony to the worth of Phebe 
Kinsey. On hearing of her decease, the pre- 
cious feelings of sweetness and tenderness that 
overspread the mind, were to him an evidence 
that she was safely gathered among the just of 
all generations. 

About the last time that Robert Scotton at- 
tended the Northern District Monthly Meeting 
of Philadelphia, he seemed under great exercise 
of mind. After a time he arose and delivered 
a remarkable communication; and near its 
close, rising to his full height and elevating his 
hands, he said, “ Why, Friends, you are making 
use of instruments that the Lord never intended 
should be used, and those that He had intended 
fur his service, you have thrown among the 

ots.” The caution contained in this hint may 
useful elsewhere. W. 


Selections from the Life and Religious Exper- 
ience of Mary Alexander. 
(Continued from page 11.) 

In the Fourth Month of the year 1786, my 
dear father was removed from us . death, after 
an illness of several months ; during which time 
my mind was often favored with the consolating 
presence of Him, who is strength in weakness 
to his dependent children. This enabled me 
to pass through that trying dispensation in a 
manner I could not have expected ; yet, after 
the final close of my beloved earthly parent, it 
pleased my heavenly Father to try me with the 
loss of spiritual enjoyment also; and for a long 
time my poor mind was often in a very dis: 
tressed situation, “ Tossed with tempest, and not 
comforted.” (Isaiah liv: 11.) Indeed this was 
a time of sorrow both within and without; for 
that day nine weeks on which my father ex- 
pired, my dear sister Elizabeth Alexander, my 
brother Samuel’s wife, breathed her last, and 
left a disconsolate husband and four tender 
children, besides many other near connections, 
to mourn her loss. 

Thus bereaved of beloved relatives, my bro- 
ther William and myself agreed to continue to- 
gether in our father’s house; and my brother 
Samuel was favored with the company and as- 
sistance of his wife’s aunt, Mary Gurney, who 
from that time, resided with him and his dear 
children. I believe she was made a blessing to 
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many of us, while we were permitted to have 
her society amongst us; which was till the au- 
tumn of the year 1788. 

Though a little out of the order of time, I may 
here observe, that on the seventh of Sixth 
Month, 1787, was my final parting with Wil- 
liam Matthews and Rebecca Wright, Guspel 
messengers of peculiar good to my mind. 

To return to my own situation: My poor 
mind was long kept in a state of great inward 
want, and I was sometimes ready to conclude 
my God had forgotten to be gracious. In such 
seasons, I have been willing to offer up all unto 
Him and his service, so that I might again taste 
of his goodness; and in this time of trial, I did 
give up many things which I believed to be 
called for. 

Whilst in this situation, I had sometimes to 
believe, that if I stood faithful, it would be re- 
quired of me publicly to espouse that pure cause, 
which, notwithstanding all my exercises, I could 
feel was more precious to me than the increase 
of any outward comforts; but the removal of 
my before-mentioned beloved friend, Mary Gur- 
ney, at such a juncture, was so great a trial of 
my faith and confidence, that I was almost ready 
to conclude it would now be impossible for me 
ever to break through; though i did earnestly 
covet resignation to the Divine will therein. In 
this situation of mind I attended her burial, and 
though, I believe, at her grave, I might have 
publicly borne testimony of my belief in her 
happy change; yet, as I did not wilfully diso- 
bey what, I have since apprehended, was a Di- 
vine intimation, I did not feel much condemna- 
tion. It was some months after this before I 
agaip felt as much as I did at that time; yet, 
frectlentl was I in great doubt and uneasiness, 
often feeling, as I thought, something to com- 
municate, when in religious opportunities ; but 
fearing I should begin the great work of public 
ministry before the right time, I withheld speak- 
ing. At other times, both at meetings and at 
home, both by day and by night, I was under 
very great exercise lest I should be entirely mis- 
taken, and that what I felt should not be any 
right call to the ministry. 

This was my situation one night in the begin- 
ning of the year 1789, when, after having lain 
a considerable timé in closz exercise of spirit, a 
light shined round my bed, and I heard a voice 
intelligibly say: “‘ Thou art appointed to preach 
the Gospel.” Immediately the light disappear- 
ed, and I was left in an awful, thankful frame 
of mind ; esteeming it an intimation granted by 
Him, who alone knows the deep conflicts of 
spirit I then experienced, lest I should engage 
in his cause without his command. Yet, even 
after this mark of Divine condescension to my 
poor doubting mind, being sincerely desirous of 
abiding the full time in the furnace preparatory 
for so important a work, it was many weeks be- 
fore I opened my lips, in what I considered the 
work of the ministry. The first time, was in the 
fifth month of this year, in a religious opportu- 
nity of my brother Samuel’s family, I believe, 
in nearly the following words: “ When Peter 
in his vision, wherein he saw the sheet let down 
from heaven, with that great variety of living 
creatures, and heard a voice commanding him 
to kill and eat, refused, fearing he should do 
wrong in so doing; he, after his refusal, heard 
the voice again saying unto him, What God 
hath cleansed or sanctified, that call not thou 
common.” 

After I had uttered these sentences, my soul 
was filled with the incomes of heavenly conso- 
lation to such a degree, as I never before had 
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experienced, which I humbly received as a token 
of Divine approbation for my evening's sacrifice. 
Indeed so quiet and peaceful was my mind for 
many days after, that I was ready to conclude, 
“the bitterness of death was past ;” (1 Sam. 
xv: 32;) that I never again should feel the dis- 
tressing conflicts which I had long endured ; 
and that my having thus far surrendered my 
will to the Divine will, would be accepted, and 
I never again might feel a necessity of the like 
nature. But I soon felt a similar engagement 
in meetings, though not with as much clearness 
and strength as that evening, and therefore did 
not venture to speak until it was equally strong. 

About ten weeks after the before-mentioned 
time, on the first day of the week, in our fore- 
noon meeting, I felt a very powerful intimation 
to stand up-and express a few words, and put 
out my hand to lay hold of the seat which stood 
before me ; but even then I drew back my hand 
and gave it up; for which I felt much more con- 
demnation than I ever had done before under 
like circumstances, and went home in very great 
distress of mind, which I feared I should not be 
able to conceal from my brother William while 
I sat at dinner with him. Whether he did dis- 
cover my situation or not, I cannot tell; but as 
soon as the table cloth was removed, I retired to 
my chamber, and there made covenant with 
Him, whom I sorrowfully felt I had offended 
by my omission, that if He would be mercifully 
pleased to try me in the afternoon, with some 
new opening, I would give up ; fearing, if it were 
the same as in the morning, that I might move 
too much from my own feelings at that time, 
without a sufficient renewal of life.* And, oh! 
the unspeakable condescension of a gracious Cre- 
ator, when He sees the integrity of the heart. I 
had not been seated many minutes in meeting, 
before the petition of Caleb’s daughter was 
brought so forcibly, with such clearness, and in 
such aconfirming manner before me, that I could 
not doubt its being given me for communica- 
tion ; but it was so early in the meeting, I thought 
I must endeavor to bear my burden awhile, yet 
earnestly begged I might be enabled to speak 
in the right time. While I was under these 
awful impressions, a Friend got up, and had 
a lively opportunity, though I knew not much 
of what he said; for indeet my own exercise 
at that time, seemed all I could attend to. As 
soon as he sat down, I stood up and began with 
the before-mentioned petition: “Thou hast given 
me asouth land ; give me also springs of water ;” 
and after commenting a little upon it, I sat 
down full of peace. 

This was twelve or thirteen years after I first 
saw a prospect of receiving a call to the minis- 
try, as I sat in a meeting at Woodbridge; and 
after this, which I then apprehended to be a 
clear intimation of the Divine will concerning 
me, it was some years before I had any further 
serious impressions respecting it. The transi- 
tion from tribulation to joy which my mind ex- 
perienced on my return home, from the after- 
noon meeting, was such as led me to crave of 
my heavenly Father, that He would be pleased 
to grant me ability to follow Him faithfully in 
the way of his holy requirings, from time to 
time. For some weeks after, my soul was often 


* This brings stirringly to mind the Scripture record 
concerning Gideon ; where he was so condescended to 
by heavenly grace and mercy as to be permitted not 
only to turn the fleece, in proof of a Divine com- 
mission, but, moreover, to be instructed, that it was 
through an humbling sense of his own weakness and 
nothingness, that he was to go forth with his three 
hundred singularly proven ones, for the Lord’s battle 
untothe miraculous discomfiture of the host of Midian. 


evabled secretly to praise the Lord, as on the 
banks of deliverance ; which encouraged me to 
hope, notwithstanding all my foregoing omis- 
sions, that He who sees the bent and intent of 
every heart, knowing my exceeding great fear 
of going too fast, had passed by my offences, 
and was now confirming to my mind, that to 
serve Him without reserve, was the way to insure 
comfort here, as well as everlasting happiness 
hereafter. Indeed I fully believe, that while it 
is really a solid fear of running before the Lord 
sends, which keeps back any sacrifice He is call- 
ing for, especially in this important work, there 
is less danger in trying the fleece again and 
again, than in running too hastily forward ; even 
when a living engagement is felt ; but to be pre- 
served from erring on either hand, is a blessing 
which can be witnessed only while the mind is 
engaged to keep near to its only sure director, 
the unerring principle of Truth, and submits to 
be unreservedly guided thereby. 

From such considerations, I have often felt 
thankfulness raised in my heart, that while my 
mind was under the weighty exercises which 
preceded my appearance in the ministry, and 
which I believe some of my feeling friends, in 
the vision of light, were permitted to behold, 
they used such great caution in intimating the 
subject to me, as seldom to give me reason to 
suppose they had any apprehension of my real 
situation. I believe that minds thus circum- 
stanced, are better left to the guidance of Him 
who begins the work, to carry it on, and bring 
forth fruit in his own season; even though, 
through fear or care, a state of jeopardy may be 
somewhat prolonged ; rather than that any in- 
judicious interference of others, should bring 
the poor tribulated soul out of the preparatory 
furnace, before the appointed baptisms are ful- 
filled. I am fully aware, that the doubting 
mind may sometimes be rightly encouraged to 
obedience, by the countenance of those who have 
had larger experience of the great Master’s deal- 
ings with his humble and truly dependent fol- 
lowers; but I believe, beyond all doubt, that a 
much greater number have suffered by being 
injudiciously drawn forth, before the full ac- 
complishment of all the dispensations which 
the Lord sees meet for them to pass through. 

(To be continued.) 


was Hatakawanna Inn, a pleasantly situated 
boarding-house on the mountain, overlooking 
Budd’s Lake, whose Indian name it has taken. 
The route thither from Philadelphia is some- 
what of a zigzag. We entered the cars of the 
Reading Railroad at Philadelphia, crossed the 
Delaware River a short distance above Tren- 
ton, and at Bound Brook were transferred to 
the western bound train from New York on the 
Central Railroad of New Jersey. Our course 
along it was to the northwest, until we reached 
High Bridge station, and from thence went in 
a northeastern direction among the Highlands 
of New Jersey to Flanders, our stopping place. 

Almost the whole of our journey from the 
Delaware River to Bound Brook, and from 
there to High Bridge, was over a country whose 
red soil showed that we were in the limits of the 
red sand-stone formation; called by geologists 
the Triassic. This has evidently resulted from 
the wearing down of ridges of gneiss rock, and 
the depositing of the materials on the beds of 
older rocks, filling up the gaps in them, and 
levelling their rugged surface. The cement 
which combined this mud and gravel into a 
rock is oxide of iron, to which its red color is 
due, and which was probably derived from 
water in which it was dissolved. The great 
extent of country covered with this Triassic 
rock and the thickness of the depesit, show that 
a long period of time and very active forces 
must have been concerned in producing such 
wonderful changes on the earth’s surface, and 
fitting it for the residence of the human race. 

The Highlands of New Jersey are part of the 
same mountainous range, through which the 
Hudson River makes its way near Peekskill in 
N. Y., and which in its southwest extension into 
Pennsylvania is known as the South Mountain. 
In New Jersey, the range consists of many north 
and south ridges, which are in part separated 
by valleys, and in part coalesce, forming small 
plateaus. Their greatest height in New Jersey 
is about fifteen hundred feet. The rocks of 
which they are composed are called Azoic, be- 
cause they contain nothing to show that animal 
or vegetable life existed when they were formed. 
Their characters indicate that they were origi- 
nally sedimentary beds formed by the action of 
moving water ; in other words, that they were 
sands, clays and stones gathered and deposited 
by the ocean, as it washed over the earliest 
formed crust of the globe. “ Whenever,” says 
Dana, “the ocean took its place upon the cooling 
globe, the conflict began, and sedimentary beds 
were the result; and the original crust is now so 
disguised amid these later crystallized deposits, 
which are here called Azoie, or is so buried be- 
neath them, that geology can hardly expect to 
identify any portion of it.” The original con- 
dition of the Azoic rocks was the same as that 
of ordinary sediments in horizontal beds and 
strata. 

In process of time through the action of heat, 
pressure and water, these strata were greatly 
changed in form and became crystalline rocks 
—granite, gneiss, limestone, &c., taking the 
place of the original sediments. In addition to 
these changes in composition, the whole series 
of beds has been upturned, bent, broken and 
displaced. 

As the surface of the earth contracted in 
cooling, the strata were subjected to enormous 
pressure, which forced the material into maun- 
tain ranges, and produced many of the irregu- 
larities which geologists and miners have ob- 
served in the rocks. 

From High Point, our route lay up the Ger- 




























For “ THE FRIEND.” 
Budd’s Lake and the New Jersey Highlands. 


A recent trip into the northern part of New 
Jersey has renewedly impressed the writer with 
a feeling of the great amount of interest to the 
geological student that is to be found within the 
borders of our State. Very many of the inhabi- 
tants of Philadelphia and adjacent parts of 
Peunsylvania derive their impressions of the 
State from the parts about Camden or from a 
trip across the southern part of the State to the 
sea-shore ; and hence the word New Jersey is 
associated in their minds with a low, sand 
region, interspersed with bodies of pine and ok 
timber and extensive tracts of swampy lands, 
adapted for the growth of the white cedar. It 
requires an effort for such people to think of the 
northern part of the State as a hilly or even 
mountainous country, containing representa- 
tives of many of the rock formations of the 
United States, and rich in valuable minerals. 
A line across the State from a little south of 
Trenton, extending in a north-easterly direc- 
tion to Amboy, separates the State into two 
geological sections, with the northern of which 
our present paper is concerned. 

The destination of our little travelling party 
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man Valley, which lies to the east of Schooley’s 
Mountain. The most abundant rock is gneiss, 
but we passed large quarries of limestone, prin- 
cipally I believe of the variety containing mag- 
nesia. Iron is widely diffused through the High- 
lands, and the geological map of New Jersey is 
abundantly marked with little red arrows, to 
indicate the locations of the iron mines. Ow- 
ing to the depression in the iron business, and 
the competition of other sections of the countr 
where ore can be more cheaply mined, nearly all 
of these are now lying idle. We were quite in- 
terested to learn that Edison had located him- 
self in these Highlands, and was conducting a 
series of experiments, with the hope of discov- 
ering a new process of extracting metals from 
the ores, which would be so economical as to 
bring these deserted mines again into active and 
profitable use. 

At Flanders’ Station, we were met by a car- 
riage and pair of horses, which soon conveyed 
us to our inn, where we were hospitably re- 
ceived by our kind landlady and made very 
comfortable. The outlook was very pleasant, 
much of the lake being visible, and the hills 
beyond sloping upward from the water, partly 
clothed with trees, and here and there inter- 
spersed with cultivated fields. 

One of the interesting points of the geology 


of this lake is, that it is on the south border of 


the moraine deposited in former ages by the 
great ice sheet which then spread over much of 
North America, as it still does over Greenland. 
Everywhere are visible boulders of rock in 
great profusion. This makes the plowing of the 
fields rather a rough operation from the multi- 
tude of stones scattered through the earth. The 
thickness of the moraine deposit varies much 
with the locality. Two wells had been sunk on 
the grounds of the inn. In one solid rock was 
reached at four feet, in the other at twenty-six 
feet depth, earth and loose stones were still be- 
neath the diggers. 

Moraine is the word used by geologists to 
describe the pile of stone, gravel and debris 
brought along by glaciers and deposited at 
their extremity, where the ice melts. So tre- 
mendous is the force of the moving ice, that it 
carries or pushes before it stones weighing many 
tons. Near Budd’s Lake there is a boulder of 
limestone so large that a quarry has been opened 
in it, from which lime has been obtained by the 
farmers in the neighborhood. 

The Highlands of New Jersey abound in 
ponds and lakes, nearly all of which are be- 
lieved to have resulted from glacier action in 
scooping out depressions in the valleys, which 
have since filled with water; or in piling up 
material which has obstructed the natural flow 
of the streams. Budd’s Lake itself is an ex- 
ample of this. The slope of the country there 
is to the northward, but the moraine deposit 
prevented the flow in that direction, and the 
mountain streams filled up the reservoir thus 
formed, until the waters found an outlet to the 
southward, forming one of the branches of the 
Raritan River. J. W. 


(To be continued.) 





BEGINNING IN THE MIDDLE.— Beginning in 
the middle is often a better way thaa beginning 
at the beginning. It has been said that if, 
when Peter was sinking in the Sea of Galilee, 
he had had as long a preface to his prayer as 
the average Christian thinks necessary, he would 
have been forty feet under water before he had 
reached his main petition. 
the middle of his prayer, 





The Antiquity of Man. 
(Continued from page 15.) 

Strange to say, the wider range in antiquity, 
of our modern mammoth, the elephant, is illus- 
trated by the hieroglyphics of Egypt and the 
cuneiform inscriptions of Assyria, for the former 
commemorate the killing of one hundred and 
twenty in the chase, in Northern Syria, by 
Thothmes III in the seventeenth century B. c., 
and the latter speaks of them as hunted in 
Mesopotamia five centuries later. 

Thus it is clear that the presence in northern 
countries of animals now found only in warm 
climates, or the disappearance of others from a 
given region, is no proof whatever of very great 
periods of time. 

The comparatively modern date of the stone 
age throws a reflected light on the time when the 
reindeer, elephant, great bear, etc., lived in 
Northwestern Europe, for stone tools, as well 
cut as those of the “new stone period,” have 
been found among their remains, some of which 
still exhibit spirited sketches of the reindeer, 
mammoth, etc., graved on them by some sharp 
instrument. The theory of a vast interval be- 
tween the rough and the polished stone eras, or 
between them and that of bronze and iron, will 
not in fact, stand examination, for they are often 
found together and continually occur under cir- 
cumstances which decide their comparatively 
recent origin; and the supposition that the 
periods of the mammoth, reindeer, rhinoceros, 
etc., necessarily mark equally vast and remote 
intervals, cannot be maintained. 

It is still further urged against the doctrine 
of the immense antiquity of man, that geologi- 
cal changes are and have been continually going 
on. The land in the Gulf of Bothnia rises at 
the rate of thirty-nine inches in a century, which 
in three thousand years would give an elevation 
above its former level at that date, of over 
ninety-seven feet. But such a depression would 
turn Russia from St. Petersburg to Sebastopol, 
into a great lake, with, who can tell, what effect 
in modifying the climate? No one can say that 
such a steady elevation has not been the grad- 
ual creation of Russia, within a comparatively 
recent period, by slowly draining off the waters 
of some ancient Scythian ocean—the sea, per- 
haps, beyond which the Hyperboreans—that is, 
the men who lived at the other side of the North 
Wind—were anciently thought to live. 

A depression of two hundred and twenty feet 
in the voleanic region of the Bosphorus would 
effect equally startling results, for it needs no 
more to spread an inland fresh-water ocean from 
the plains of the Lower Danube and Southern 
Russia, over the areas of the Black, the Cas- 
pian, and the Aral Seas, with their neighboring 
steppes, far and near—to create, in fact, a sec- 
ond Mediterranean. With the surface of the 
earth rising and sinking in so many regions even 
now, who can say that the tradition is wrong 
which ascribes the drainage of this vast region 
to a volcanic commotion rending open the Bos- 
phorus about fifteen hundred years before Christ, 
and causing the terrible catastrophe which an- 
tiquity handed down in the legend of Deuca- 
lion’s flood—the flood, it may be, of Genesis ? 

Nor is this great geological change alone in 
the recent history of our globe. Dr. Hecker, 
of Berlin, notices the fact that in the terrible 
paroxysms of nature which accompanied or pre- 
ceded the Black Death, in the fourteenth cen- 
tury—the most awful mortality that ever at- 
tacked mankind—huge ice-bergs were formed 


But Peter began in| on the east coast of Greenland, then inhabited 


by Northmen from Denmark and Iceland, and 


the land was shut in by a huge field of ice, be- 
hind which it has ever since remained hidden. 
The German Arctic Expedition of 1869-70, 
indeed, by the utmost efforts, caught glimpses of 
the land, but their vessel was presently de- 
stroyed, and the crew saved only by drifting 
southwards on an ice floe for eight months to- 
gether. For twenty-six years before the Black 
Death, physical convulsions shook the surface 
of the earth in uninterrupted succession. Vast 
river districts were converted into swamps; a 
lake of more than one hundred leagues in cir- 
cumference was formed in China, by the disap- 
pearance of a whole chain of mountains; in 
thousands of places chasms opened ; springs burst 
out on the tops of hills, and dry tracts were laid 
under water in an inexplicable way. Calami- 
ties and phenomena, in fact, which usually 
come singly, at distinct intervals, were crowded 
together, as no experience could have imagined 
possible. 

Whatever the ultimate verdict may be re- 
specting the antiquity of man, it has been sup- 
ported by some arguments which have, undoubt- 
edly, been shown to be fallacious. Thus, in the 
last century, great weight was attached to the 
evidence believed to be supplied by the painted 
ceilings of ancient Egyptian temples. The won- 
derful symbolical representations of the zodiac, 
on which I have gazed with awe in the grand 
ruins at Dendera and elsewhere on the Nile, 
were supposed to be, at least, fourteen thousand 
or fifteen thousand years old, and, of course, 
man was assumed to be indefinitely older. But 
the quick eye of Champollion saw that after all, 
they date only from the Roman period. In the 
same way, Chinese chronology was fancied, at 
one time, to run back authentically to periods 
astoundingly remote, but a better knowledge of 
the subject has shown that the historical period 
in China does not reach farther from us at most 
than two thousand two hundred years before 
Christ, and even that Chinese civilization trav- 
elled eastward, from the Euphrates. India was 
supposed at one time to boast of a history whose 
shadowy periods triumphantly proved the re- 
moteness of man’s creation. But science now 
grants that the earliest Indian event it can trace 
is the appearance of the Aryan tribes in the plains 
of Hindustan, “ perhaps about the year B. c. 
2000.” 

Failing in the case of China and India, Egypt 
seemed next to offer itself as a country of im- 
memorial antiquity. Boeckh, a distinguished 
Germaa scholar, set down the date of the reign 
of Menes, who is universally accepted as the 
first king of Egypt, at five thousand seven hun- 
dred and two years before Christ. Sir G. Wil- 
kinson ascribed the accession of Menes to the 
year before Christ, 2691. 

Between the highest and lowest of these cal- 
culations there is a difference of no less than 
three thousand and eleven years, and yet they 
are the estimates of distinguished men. The 
result involved in such a variation is the same 
as if some future historian were to date the reign 
of our present queen from the year 1837, while 
another maiatained that her proper place was 
in the days of Moses. 

The only authority for Egyptian chronology, 
till recently, was the lists of kings quoted by 
various ancient writers from the lost book of 
Manetho, an Egyptian priest of the third cen- 
tury before Christ. But his figures have been 
a constant perplexity to students, since he fol- 
lows the Egyptian custom of counting all the 
years of kings who reigned more or less to- 
gether, as when a son was crowned during his 
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father’s life. No wonder that Brugsch should 
say that this source of error alone “ places such 
doubts and difficulties in the way, as to make 
one despair in putting together a chronological 
table of the old Egyptian empire.” 

The high antiquity of Egyptian civilization 
was at one time thought to be proved by relics 
obtained by Mr. Horner from borings in the 
mud of the Delta, and indeed, Ebers quotes 
them even now in support of it. That a piece 
of pottery had been found at the depth of 
thirty-nine feet was taken as proof of its having 
been buried for thirteen thousand years. Un- 
fortunately for all this fine speculation, Sir Rob- 
ert Stevenson found in the Delta, near Dami- 
etta, at a greater depth than Mr. Horner ever 
reached, a brick bearing on it the stamp of Mo- 
hammed Ali. Mr. Horner, moreover, supposed 
the rate of the deposit of mud, at a given spot, 
only three and half inches in a century, but the 
description of the same spot by a Mohammedan 
writer only six centuries ago, show that the mud 
was deposited at the rate of over eighteen inches 
in a hundred years. 

The evidence of language has been advanced 
as another ground for believing in the extreme 
antiquity of the human race, but it is a question 
if it be entitled to very much weight. The ap- 
pearance of the Aryan tribes in Hindustan, for 
example, is fixed by the highest authorities at 
not further back than about 2000 years before 
Christ, but what changes and developments 
have taken place since then in the Sanscrit lan- 
guage which they spoke! It has itself died out, 
but from it have sprung the Hindu dialects of 
India, the Zend of Ancient Persia, the Greek, 
Latin, Italian, French, Spanish and Portuguese 
and Wallachian ; the different Celtic languages; 
the Gothic, German and Scandinavian lan- 
guages, including English ; and the Slavonic; 
of which there are many mutually unintelli- 
gible dialects in Russia, Austria, and Bulgaria. 
Iceland was colonized by the Northmen in the 
ninth century, but their language, then pure 
Scandinavian, is not understood by other Scan- 
dinavian races now. The Nibelungen Lied is 
only seven hundred years old, but its German 
is asealed language except to scholars. A thou- 
sand years ago a national song might have 
waked enthusiasm over all the area in which 
English, Dutch and German are now spoken 
in Europe, for its language would have been 
everywhere understood. Since the colonization 
of Iceland, three new languages, of course re- 
lated, have sprung from the Scandinavian—the 
Swedish, Danish, and Norwegian. Fifteen hun- 


dred years ago Latin was the mother tongue of 


all the nations now speaking the Portuguese, 
Spanish, French, Italian,and Wallachian. There 
are nearly a hundred languages spoken at this 
time in the Caucasus, and in South America 
Humbold reckoned them by hundreds. 
Amongst the one hundred islands occupied 
by the Melanesian race, there are no less than 
two hundred languages, differing from each 
other as much as Dutch and German. Among 
some races of Central Africa, Barth tells us the 
want of friendly intercourse between tribes and 
families has caused so many dialects to spring 
up as to make communication between them 
difficult. On the River Amazon, Mr. Bates 
found several individuals in a canoe speaking 
mutually unintelligible languages. It is, in 
fact, impossible to fix any approximate period 
for the rise of new forms of speech. If there 
be nothing like literature or society to keep 
chanzes within limits,’ says Max Miiller, “ two 
villages, separated fur only a few generations, 


will soon become mutually unintelligible. This 
takes place in America as well as on the bor- 
ders of China and India, and in the north of 
Asia; Messerschmidt relates that the Ostiaks, 
though really speaking the same language every- 
where, have produced so many words and forms 
peculiar to each tribe, that even within the limit 
of ten or twelve German miles, conversation 
between them becomes extremely difficult.” 
What then must have been the history of lan- 
guage in the early ages of the world, when each 
petty tribe was at war with its neighbor; when 
society, literature, and civilization were yet un- 
born, and when the human mind itself had as 
yet the instability and ignorance of childhood ? 






1777, Israel Pemberton writes to his wife, Mary 
Pemberton : 


stantly employed in attention to measures neces- 
sary to avert the execution of the unexpected 
purposes of our persecutors, that it is not in my 
power to write much to thee at a time, which 
seems to require all the endeavors I can exert 
to strengthen, comfort and support thee in a 
steady, patient resignation of mind under our 
present renewed affliction, yet I humbly a 
the continued extendings of superior Aid will be 
manifested, and enable thee with stability to bear 
this and every other deep probation, which in- 
finite wisdom may permit to attend us through 
these mutable scenes we may have yet to pass. 
I have great cause to admire, and acknowledge 
with humility and thankfulness the gracious 
condescension of Divine Favor, in preparing 
my mind after a time of great weakness and 
desertion, by the wonderful renewings of re- 
deeming love, for the present difficulty, in such 









































can justly murmur or repine—is there not cause 
rather to hope that as we are enabled to rejoice 
under suffering for righteousness’ sake we shall 
receive the blessing provided to such. (Matt. 
v: 11.) 

My mind is often turned of late to meditate 
on the memorable prospect thou long since 
hadst of the gardiner sifting and sifting with his 
sieve, until the plant of renown appeared. May 
the Lord in mercy grant us most assuredly to 
know it to grow in and through us to his 
honor and to our attaining an unreserved sub- 
mission and resignation to his holy will, through 
every dispensation of his allwise Providence! 
That this is in a good degree thy happy experi- 
ence I am well assured, and | was inexpressibly 
comforted and confirmed therein on the perusal 
of thy affectionate, instructive letters of the 2d, 
3d and 4th insts., which I received Second-day 
morning, the rest of which I have since twice 
acknowledged by letter wrote to thee by way of 
Concord, and sent to the care of Peter Hatton, 
in which I also mentioned thine of the seven- 
teenth of last month being come to my hand by 
way of Baltimore, but I have no account of the 
flannel jacket and gloves mentioned therein. 

John Parrish and John James have spent so 
much time with us as to be capable of giving 
you much more perfect accounts of our cireum- 
stances than we can by letters: their visits hath 
been very acceptable and useful to us, and I 
hope will be to themselves and to our Friends, 
if they are favored to have a safe return to you, 
and i Some desired them to fully supply my 
deficiency of writing so much as some others 
do; they have seen and can bear witness that 
I am fully employed, and I have an evidence 
in my own mind and I doubt not in thine and 
trust I shall in my dear daughters of my re- 
taining as much tenderness, affection and real 
concern for thee and them as a most loving 
husband or father that is now separated from 
their most endeared connections, and I am now 
daily endeavoring and by Divine assistance 


(To be continued.) 





For “THE FRIEND,” 


The Virginia Exiles, 
(Continued from page 13.) 


Under date of nineteenth of Twelfth Month, 


WINCHESTER, Twelfth Month 19th, 1777. 
My Dearest:—My time hath been so con- 


example to encourage my disconsolate compan- 








manner, that the principle exercise I was sensi- 


ble of on hearing the unexpected intelligence, 


was on thy account, and after a time of retired 
waiting and seeking for never failing help, such 
an evidence of its being mercifully afforded as 
was granted, quite excluded all slavish fears and 
reasonings and enabled me by conversation and 


ions, and to consider and pursue the most ra- 
tional measures in our power to change the 
course of our adversary : a superior power alone 
must be relied on to change their hearts, but I 
am not out of hopes, as that Power hath in 
some measure appeared in raising unexpected 
assistants for us in beginning, that it will be 
continued towards effecting more fully our de- 
sired purpose. But whatever may be the 
event, the satisfaction arising from having used 
our honest endeavors and of having been unex- 
pectedly united therein, is and I doubt not will 
be great, and we shall with more becoming for- 
titude be supported, if further and greater suf- 
ferings should be our lot. 

Looking into the New Testament, soon after 
I was informed of the orders for removing us 
farther, I opened at (Acts xxiii: 11), on the be- 
ginning of the Apostle Paul’s removal to Caesarea 
and some thoughts which had before occurred 
to me, were revived, that a call appeared likely 
to be given for preaching the Gospel in other 
places and though the manner of our being 
brought hither is different from that in which 
the ministers of Christ are usually led forth, 
yet if way is opened for that good work who 








desire to become more and more capable in the 


most sensible manner to manifest toward and 


for you every means of essential benefit and 


regard the best husband or parent can bestow. 

Cousin Robert Pleasants hath been with us 
three days, much to our and I believe to his 
own satisfaction; he set out in the morning to 
overtake the above mentioned Friends at Fair- 
fax Quarterly Meeting, where I was in hopes of 
seeing Friends of that part of the country. 

Remember me affectionately to each of our 
family particularly to J. Thompson, to Friends 
in general, a large share of love to our three 
children and grand-children and more than I 
can express, I send to thyself. 

Thine in the nearest relation, 


Written with bad pen on bad paper half-past 
one o'clock, Seventh-day morning, twentieth of 
Twelfth Month. 


[Again on the twenty-second, he addresses 
the same beloved partner of his joys and sor- 
rows :] 


WIncHEsTER, Twelfth Month 22nd, 1777. 

My Best Betovep:—I have lately wrote 
three letters, two of them were intended by one 
Bonsal to be left with Peter Hatton at Concord, 
but he not coming for them at the place ap- 
pointed, I hear they were sent to Fairfax Quar- 
terly Meeting, and probably will be forwarded 
by L. Parrish, who is likely also to take this. 
In my letter to I. Rhoads I mentioned our hav- 
ing sent an address to Congress, and our presi- 
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dent and council, by Alexander White, a gen- 
tleman of character, who was sensibly affected 
with our case. He is a man of ability, and 
seems confident of stopping the force of this last 
cruel mandate ; yet we have thought it necessary 
to apply to the Governor and Council of Vir- 
ginia. I have been employed all day in pre- 

aring what was necessary, and writing to cousin 
Robert Pleasants, who waits at Mahlon Janney’s 
for our papers, and will I expect, be so kind as 
to go with them to Wm. Hoag’s. Whatever 
may be the issue I am thankful that I am pre- 
served in a calm, resigned state of mind, having 
felt little but for thee. Thy letter of the 10th 
just received, with the account of thy health 


and dear little Molly’s, is a fresh occasion of 


thankfulness. I am concerned to hear of Polly 
Pleasants being unwell, but have not yet men- 
tioned it to Sammy ; he is well, as we all are. 

I wrote to dear Polly a few days since, and 
intended another now, with one to dear Sally, 
but thy business hath prevented. Our paper 
and ink is bad, and none good to be had, though 
it is a hard dollar a quire. 

Remember me to each of our family. I hope 
Susy and Lizzie are careful of thee, and that 
Molly is a good girl and gives thee no trouble, 
but much pleasure. I sat down to write to her 
lately, but was prevented. She should, with 
Sally’s help, send me a letter with a great deal 
of intelligence, as her cousin Molly does to her 
father. My love to all Friends, more particu- 
larly dear Moore and cousins Hannah and the 
others, who so often remember me. With en- 
deared affection, I salute thee, our children and 
grandchildren. Thy loving husband, 

IsRAEL PEMBERTON. 

I have a kind letter from Dr. Parke, offering 
his friendly assistance to thee, which I desire 
thee to acknowledge, as I intend to do soon. 

(To be continued.) 


Items. 
Unitarian Conference.—The revision of the Con- 
stitution of the Unitarian National Conference is 
developing distinct differences of opinion among 





the ministers and laity of that body. The chief 


question causing debate at the present time con- 
cerns the omission of the word “ Christian ” as well 
as “‘ Unitarian,” from the title or preamble to the 
Constitution, leaving the body open to all comers 


whether they believe anything or not. Many of 


the ministers are showing their hands in the con- 
troversy. The venerable Dr Furness, of Philadel- 
phia, is brief but very emphatic in the announce- 
ment of his opinion. He says: “Let the word 
‘Unitarian’ be dropped, if it so pleases the breth- 
ren, from the title of our National Conference, but 
never the word ‘Christian.’ ” Rev. Joseph May, 
successor to Dr. Furness, in the First Unitarian 
Church, Philadelphia, is evidently of a different 
mind. He writes: “I never in my life used the 
phrase ‘ the Lord Jesus Christ,’ nor the title ‘Son.’ 
Nor do I ever call * Jesus Christ,’ for that term dis- 
tinctly connotes a supernatural quality in Him. I 
never use the word ‘Christian’ except in an histori- 
cal sense.’ ” 
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There is a tendency manifested by some pro- 
fessors of Christianity to undervalue the import- 
ance of sound doctrine, and to so exalt the 
necessity of active labors fur the welfare of 
mankind as to convey the impression that they 
are almost the one thing needful for tlfe disci- 







ple of Christ. The Apostle James, while con- 
tending for the importance of good works, says, 


“T will show thee my faith by my works;” thus 
teaching us that our actions are the result of our 
belief. The author of the epistle to the Hebrews 


proclaims the same doctrine, when he says, 
“ Without faith it is impossible to please God ; 
for he that cometh to God must believe that He 
is, and that He is a rewarder of them that dili- 
gently seek Him.” This faith in God and his 
attributes may be regarded as the motive power 
which impels to all good works. For without 


it, what would induce a man to deny. himeelf of 


those sinful gratifications to which he is natu- 
rally inclined, take up the cross and devote 
himself to the good of others, and the promo- 
tion of the cause of Christ? 

Our Saviour also taught his disciples that evil 
actions were the results of evil thoughts, and 
that divers kinds of wickedness, which he enum- 
erated, came out of the heart. 

It is recorded of him, that to them that be- 
lieved in his name, He gave power to become 
the sons of God. 


The belief in the existence and attributes of 


God and of his Son, our Lord and Saviour, 
Jesus Christ, are points of doctrine, withaut 
maintaining which, we do not believe any or- 
ganization of men can properly be called a 
Christian church. Both Scripture records and 
the testimony of experience show the high im- 

rtance of maintaining sound doctrine, and 
ead us to believe that it is one of the essential 
duties of the Church of Christ. Yet in this, 
as in all other things, we must look to the en- 


lightening, qualifying power of the spirit of 


Christ to enable each member to see his indi- 
vidual line of duty, and to labor therein. For 
as the apostle wrote to the Phillippians, “ It is 
God which worketh in you, both to will and to 
do of his good pleasure.” We believe Robert 
Barclay and other of our early Friends were as 
much engaged in their Master’s service when 
writing the clear statements of Christian doc- 
trine which they have left behind them, as they 
were when travelling about preaching the Gos- 
pel and inviting men to come unto it and be 
saved. And that in every succeeding genera- 
tion the spirit of the Lord has borne testimony 
to its own work, by blessing those writings to 
the instruction and awakening of many of their 
readers. Are there not many now who can re- 
call the precious, tendering impressions made on 
their spirits in reading some of the lively de- 
scriptions and narrations of those sons of the 
morning ? 

It is very pessible to be theoretically sound 
in doctrine, and yet not be so under the influ- 
ence of the truths so held, as to bring forth their 
proper fruits in our daily lives and actions. To 
this the Apostle James refers, when he says, 
“Faith without works is dead.” And so also 
Paul advises Titus, “I will that thou affirm con- 
stantly, that they which have believed in God 
might be careful to maintain good works.” 

Sound doctrine and right practice are closely 
connected together; both are fruits of the spirit. 
As members of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, 
it is with much satisfaction that we recall its 
many and earnest efforts to maintain the stan- 
dard of doctrine upheld by our first Friends; 
and to spread abroad a knowledge of those glo- 
rious truths connected with the coming in the 
flesh of the Son of God, and the universal gift 
of his Holy Spirit, whereby salvation is offered 
to all mankind. We look back with pleasure 
also on its patient and persevering labors to 


clear its own skirts of the sin of slavery, and to’ 






plead the cause of the oppressed—of African 
and Indian race; and to the work of many of 
its ministers in persuading the people at lar, 

to embrace the doctrine of Christ and yield 
themselves willing servants to his holy power. 
And we desire that a concern on both hands 
may continue and increase among its members, 
so that it may become as a city set upon a hill, 


that others seeing its good works may glorify 
our Father who is in heaven. 


In particularizing Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, we by no means wish to exclude other bodies 
of Friends which retain their integrity and at- 
tachment to the cause of Christ. 


<xennstiseenesichiedgpliiitibdinicititeeth 
SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Unitrep States.— On the 6th instant, a telegram re- 
ceived at the Japanese Legation in Washington an- 
nounced the appointment of Shinichiro Kurino, Chief 
of the Diplomatic Bureau of the Department for For- 
eign Affairs, to be Envoy Extraordinary and Minister 
Plenipotentiary to the United States. 

The House bill to subject national bank notes and 
greenbacks to State taxation was taken up, amended 
and passed by the Senate last week. 

A cable despatch was received at Chicago on the 2nd 
instant, from Tromsoe, Norway, announcing the loss 
of the Ragnvald Jarl, having on board the members 
of the Polar expedition under Walter Wellman, on 
Fifth Month 24th. The vessel was ground to pieces 
by the ice. Commander Wellman and party succeeded 
in escaping with the greater portion of their instru- 
ments, boats and supplies, and continued their journey 
on the ice toward the Pole. Captain Emil Pederson, 
Engineer Winship and three others returned to Trom- 
soe. Another vessel will probably be despatched to 
the relief of the party. 

On the 5th instant, the General Strike Committee of 
the American Railway Union determined to call the 
strike off in Chicago. President Gompers, of the 
American Federation of Labor, said at Detroit, Michi- 
gan, last week, that although the recent strike was “a 
failure in a dramatic sense,” workmen have secured 
many concessions as a result of it. The strike, he as- 
serted, has given a great impetus to organizations in 
the various trades and occupations, and there are up- 
wards of 100,000 more men in the unions than there 
were two months ago. 

Eugene V. Debs said recently, “ I will never again 
have any official connection with a strike. The or- 
ganized elements of society are opposed to strikes, and 
so long as strikes are repugnant to society it is useless 
to inaugurate them. We might start in now and or- 
ganize a strike on a most extensive plan, but it would 
end inevitably as this one has.” 

Despatches from Albany announce the defeat of the 
amendment in favor of local option, the vote against 
it being 63 to 49. This was not a strict party vote, but 
most of the Democrats voted for the amendment and 
most of the Repnblicans against it. 

At Aiken, South Carolina, on the 2nd instant, Judge 
Aldrich sigued an order restraining the local authori- 
ties from interfering with the State Dispenser of Liq- 
uors in the discharge of his duties. The order will 
probably result in a decision as to whether or not the 
Dispensary law of 1893 is constitutional. 

- According to N. Y. Voice, there are from 25 to 30 
lotteries now in operation in Kansas City, Kansas. 
The State Constitution of Kansas reads, “ Lotteries 
and the sale of lottery tickets are forever prohibited ;” 
but there is no statute to carry out this provision. No 
prizes are paid by these companies, exeepting for 
advertising purposes. The bribery and corruption 
with these swindling concerns is given in sickening 
detail Senator Hoar has introduced into Conggess a 
bill designed to prohibit ex press companies from hand- 
ling lottery matter. 

The farmers of Indiana, for the first time in the his- 
tory of the State, are feeding wheat to their hogs and 
selling their corn. Wheat is bringing 43 cents a bush- 
el at the railroad station, while corn can be sold for 
45 to 47 cents a bushel. 

A fire in Chicago on the 4th instant, destroye1 over 
$3,000,000 worth of lumber, electrical apparatus, cars, 
car wheels, castings, stoves, patterns, buildings and 
other material, in a blazing furnace of over a half 
mile square, in less than three hours’ time. 

In this city, last week, there were 577 deaths report- 
ed, being 33 more than the previous week, and 109 
more than the corresponding week of 1893. Of 
the foregoing 211 were under one year of age; 306 
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were males and 271 females; 103 died of cholera in- 
fantum ; 45 of consumption; 37 of marasmus; 32 of 
heart disease; 25 of sun stroke; 20 of convulsions; 
20 of cancer; 19 of inflammation of the stomach and 
bowels; 17 of apoplexy; 17 of casualties; 15 of in- 
flammation of the brain; 15 of old age; 12 of dysen- 
tery, 11 of diarrhea, and 11 of typhoid fever. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 99; 4’s, reg., 1134 a 114} 
coupon, 114 a 114}, 5’s, 117} a 1184; currency 67s, 
101 a 112. 

Corron was quiet and steady on a basis of 7,;c. 
per pound for middling uplands. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $15.50 a $16.25; 
spring bran, in sacks, $15.50 a $16.25. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.10 a $2.25; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.40; No. 2 winter family, $2.40 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.50 a $2.70; Western 
winter clear, $2.40 a $2.65; do. do., straight, $2.65 a 
$2.85; do., do., patent, $2.90 a $3.15; spring, clear, 
$2.25 a $2.60 ; do., straight, $3.15 a $3.35 ; do., patent, 
$3.40 a $3.65 ; do., favorite brands, higher. Rye flour 
was quiet and unchanged at $2.85 a $2.90 per barrel. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 54} a 544 cts. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 56 a 564 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 36 a 37 cts. 

Beer Catrie.—Good, 5$ a 5}c.; medium, 4$c. a 
5e.; common, 3} a 4}c. 

SHEEP were in fair demand, at adecline of }c. Quo- 
tations: Good, 3} a 4c.; medium, 3a 3}c.; common, 
1 a 23c.; lambs, 2} a 5c. 

Hoas were in fair request at 7} a 7}c. 

Foreign.—On the 3ist ultimo, a report was re- 
ceived at the Marine Hospital Bureau from Surgeon 
Irwin, at Berlin, on the progress of cholera in ee 
for the week ending Seventh Mo.,18. The disease, he 
writes, has progressed materially since his last report 
especially in St. Petersburg, where it has assumed 
alarming proportions. It continues at Cronstadt, and is 
reported to be present in Finland, where it was never 
before seen. 

In Galicia there were many more cases than last 
week, and new cases have appeared in Germany and 
the Netherlands. In Belgium cholera still continues, 
especially in towns along the Meuse, which river is 
undoubtedly infected. On the whole the outlook is 
rather alarming, far more so, indeed, than at this time 
last year. 

By a despatch from Nice, dated the Ist instant, we 
are informed that Professor Penrotin, Director of the 
Observatory there, reports that on Seventh Month 
28th, shining specks were observed close to the lighted 
part of Mars,the same as were observed at the Lick 
Observatory. 

A despatch to the London Exchange Telegraph 
Company says that Japan made a formal declaration 
of war upon China on the Ist instant. A manifesto 
from China declares that the “ pestilential Japanese 
are to be rooted from their lairs.’ The protection of 
the American flag is to be given to Chinese in Japan, 
and Japanese in China. Ministers and Consuls on each 
side were to withdraw on the 30th instant. Despatches 
have been received confirming the report that the Em- 
peror has divested Viceroy Li Hung Chang of the 
Order of the Yellow Riding Coat, which is the high- 
est order in China, allowing the wearer privileges next 
to those of royalty. The Emperor, the despatches say, 
has freely expressed his anger at the Viceroy’s hav- 
ing allowed Japan to get ahead of China in preparing 
for war. The act of the Emperor in divesting the 
Viceroy of this order does not necessarily imply his 
deposition from office. 

Consular advices from Canton, China, says that 
cholera is epidemic there. ‘The plague is still rag- 
ing among the natives and does not seem to yield to 
medical treatment, the mortality being 90 per cent. of 
the cases. Forty thousand deaths have occurred from 
the disease in Canton since the first of March. The 
natives are trying to blame foreigners for the plague, 
and in Canton and its vicinity they are inciting riots 
against the foreign element on this basis.” 

Jabez Spencer Balfour, the absconding promoter of 
the Liberator Building and Loan Association of Lon- 
don, has been surrendered at Buenos Ayres to the 
British authorities. 


No. 39, vol. 67; from Asa Ellis, Agent, Ind., $12, being 
$2 each for himself, Abel H. Blackburn, Ezra Barker, 
Ann Haworth, David Stalker, and Luther Barker, O., 
vol. 68; from Mary Ann Sharpless, Pa., $2, and for 
Lewis P. Sharpless, $2, vol. 68 ; from Henry Hall, Pa., 
$2, vol. 68; from J. H. Dewees, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from 
Wm. Berry, Gtn., $2, vol. 68; from Hugh D. Vail, 
Cal., $2, vol. 68; from Rebecca J. Allen, Pa., $2, vol. 
68; from Stephen H. Foster, Ill., $2, vol. 68; from 
Comly B. Shoemaker, Phila., $2, vol. 68; from Robert 
Shoemaker, Phila. $2, vol. 68; from Edmund S. 
Fowler, Agent, O., $8, being $2 each for Thomas Hob- 
son, Benj. J. Hobson, Joseph Penrose, and James 
McGirr, vol. 68 ; from Elwood Comfort, Mich., $6, being 
$2 each for himself, Samuel E. Comfort and Albert A. 
Comfort, vot. 68 ; from William Evans, N.J., $2, vol. 68 ; 
from Charles DeCou, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from Eliza J. 
Barton, Phila., $2, vol. 68; from Francis Starr, Canada, 
$4, and for Mordecai F. Starr, $4, vols. 67 and 68; from 
David Darnell, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from John E. Dar- 
nell, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from Henry R. Woodward, N. J., 
$2, vol. 68; from Rebecca K. Masters, Phila., $2, vol. 
68; from Mahlon Hoffecker, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from 
Deborah Baldwin, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from David E. 
Cooper, N. J., $2, and for William B. Cooper, $2, vol. 
68; from Edward 8, Lowry, Phila., $2, and for John 
S. Lowry, $2, vol. 68; from A. Pancoast, Pa , $2, vol. 
68; from Margaret Hobson, O., $2.25, to No. 7, vol. 
68; from Sarah Huestis, Agent, Ohio., $25.85, being 
$2 each for Elizabeth Bowman, Lydia Jane Bye, 
Mary L. Crew, Edna Dean, Harmon Rhodes, Belinda 
H. Schofield, David Smith, Hannah P, Smith, Eliza 
Smith, Amy John, Richard Edgerton, Hannah A. 
Vanlaw and Susan Worstell, vol. 68; from Jane B. 
Smith, Pa., $2, and for Susanna Brinton, $2, vol. 68; 
from Thomas Perry, Agent, R. I., $24, being $2 each 
for himself, Arthur Perry, Mass., Eliza G. Sheffield; 
Conn., Martha B. Sheffield, Mary A. Gardner, George 
Foster, J. Barclay Foster, Charles Perry, Lydia F. 
Nichols, Anna A. Foster, John W. Foster, and George 
C. Foster, R. I., vol. 68; from Joseph L. Bailey, Pa., 
$8, being $2 each for himself, Sarah Bailey, Joseph 
Bailey and Franklin G. Swaley, vol. 68 ; from John W. 
Tatum, Pa., $6, being $2 each for himself, Lydia B. 
Price and Rachel B. Price, vol. 68; from Jesse Hea- 
cock, Pa., per James M. Rote, $2, vol. 67; from J. 
Benj. Glavin, Phila., $2, vol. 68; from Wm. Bishop, 
N. J., $2, vol. 68; from Charles P. Hall, Cal., $2, mt 
68; from Richard Mott, Agent, Ja.,$10, being $2 each 
for Jogeph Dewees, Caleb Engle, J. W. Mott, Wm. P. 
Young, and J. Hampton and D. Mott, vol. 68; from 
Henry Brackman, Pa., for Job McCarty, $2, for Abel 
McCarty, $2, for John S. Brown, $2, vol. 68, and for 
Mary Bedford, 50 cents, to No. 13, vol. 68; from Mary 
Ann Wiggins, Pa., $6, three copies vol. 68; from Re- 
becca Hodgin, O., $2, and for Jonathan Briggs O., $2, 
vol. 68; from Thomas A. Crawford, Agent, O., $24.50, 
being $2 each for Hannah Brantingham, David Elly- 
son, Robert Ellyson, Edwin Fogg, Eliza Ann Fogg, 
Edwin Holloway, Lydia Warrington, Edgar Warring- 
ton, Abner Woolman, Mary Woolman and Edward 
Williams, O., and $2.50 for John Crawford, Ireland, 
vol. 68; from Levi R. Cowperthwaite, N. J., $2, vol. 
68; from Woolston Comfort, Mich , $2, vol.,68; from 
Mary J. Foster, R. I., $2, vol. 68; from Anne E. Howell, 
Gtn., $2, vol. 68; from Henry B. Leeds, Agent, N. J., 
$14, being $2 each for Elizabeth H. Bromley, David 
Comfort, More Ann Haines, Beulah S Leeds, I. Powell 
Leeds, Ebenezer Roberts, N. J., and Florence A. Elliott, 
Pa., vol. 68 ; from Stephen M. Trimble, Pa., $18, being 
$2 each for himself, Dr. Samuel Trimble, Joseph 
Trimble, Esther T. Hawley, George Sharpless, Ann 
Ashton, Edward Edwards, Andrew Slater, and George 
A. Keely, vol. 68; from Wm. Y. Warner, Gtn., $2, 
vol. 68; from Morris Linton, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from 
Wm.. J. Evans, N. J., $10, being $2 each for himself, 
Rachel K. Evens, Martha Evens, N. J., Wm. T. Zook, 
Pa., and John B. Jones, Okla., vol. 68; from John J. 
Glover, N. J., $6, being $2 each for himself, Z. Nichol- 
son and Virginia Nicholson, vol. 68; from Joseph 
Evans, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from Isaac L. Roberts, N. 
J., $2, vol. 68; from Deborah B. Haines, Phila., $2, 
vol. 68; from Charles Lee, Pa. $2, vol. 68; from 
Theodore Heess, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from S. E. Wistar, 
Gtn., $2, vol. 68; from George Sharpless, Agent, 
Pa., $20, being $2 each for himself, Joshua Sharp- 
less, John P. Sharpless, Isaac Good, Hannah N. 
Harvy, Margaret Maule, Margaretta J. Mercer, Emily 
Pusey, Thomas H. Whitson, and Sarah L. North, 
vol. 68 ; from Mary W. Roberts, N.J. $2, vol. 68; from 
Samuel W. Stanley, Agent, la., $19, being $2 each for 
himself, B. V. Stanley, T. E. Stanley, T. D. Yocum, 
R. D. Hampton, John E. Hodgin, Zaccheus Test, 
Samuel T. Bedell and Mary Williams, vol. 68, and $1 


for Elwood T. Smith, Cal., to No. 27, vol. 68; from 
Edward Richie, $6, being $2 each for himself, Elizabeth 
Allen, Phila., and Hannah D. White, O., vol. 68 ; from 
Hannah R. Newbold, Phila., $2, vol. 68 ; from Joseph 
W. Lippincott, Phila., $2, vol. 68 ; from John S. Fowler, 
Agent, ba, $126, being $2 each for Nathan Cope, Debbie 
E. Cope, David Cope, Sybilla Starr Cope, Gilbert Cope, 
Jos. P. Eldridge; Albert L. Entrekin, T. C. Eldridge, 
Lydia Embree, Isaac Evans, Jr., Marshall Fell, Ed- 
ward Brinton, Deborah S. Brinton, Charles S. Carter, 
Mary E. Forsythe, Truman Forsythe, Geo. Forsythe, 
Jesse Garrett, Jane Gibbons, Richard S. Griffith, Thos, 
C. Hogue, E. Malin Hoopes, Ralston R. Hoo Ed- 
ward H. Hall, Joshua R. Howell, Lavinia R. Hannum, 
Susan Hibberd, Joseph E. Hoopes, Ruth P. Johnson, 
Esther H. Mendenhall, Geo. B. Mellor, Sarah Glover, 
George Rhoads, Stephen W. Savery, Edward Savery, 
Martha J. Scott, David J. Scott, Martha Sankey, 
Deborah C. Smedley, Susanna F. Sharpless, Thomas 
Sharpless, Mary Ann C. Scattergood, Sarah S. Scatter- 
good, Thomas F. Scattergood, Anna M. Woodward, 
Martha C. Roberts, Jas. C. Roberts, Mary Ann Taylor, 
Susanna S. Thomas, Thomas B. Taylor, Enos E. 
Thatcher, Wm. P. Townsend, Phebe J. Walter, Chas. 
L. Warner, Charles F. Warner, Charles Warner, Mo., 
Joseph E. Meyers, Ia., Debbie C. Spackman, O., Thos. 
Thorp, Del., Deborah J. Windle, Hannah Webb, Mary 
E. Webb, and Philena S. Yarnall, vol. 68; from David 
Scull, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from Anne 8. Lippincott, Gtn., 
$2, vol. 68; from Peter Thomson, Gtn , $2, vol. 68; 
from George L. Smedley, Phila., $2, vol. 68; from 
Daniel Packer, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from Clarkson M. 
Gifford, Mass. $2, vol. 68; from C. M. Wood, N. Y. 
city, $2, vol. 68; from Wm. P. Townsend, for Anna M. 
Thomas, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from Aaron Mekeel, Agent, 
N. Y., $14, being $2 each for Stephen P. Hoag, Martha 
Wixom, Charles Wood, Edward Pyle, Charles B. Owen, 
Martha C. Wood and Elizabeth Mekeel, vol. 68; from 
Samuel L. Whitson, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from Amy 8. L. 
Exton, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from J. R. Elfreth, Pa., $2, 
vol. 68 ; from Joseph G. Evans, N.J., $2, vol. 68 ; from 
Hannah Evans, N. J., $2, vol. 68. 

BGS” Remittances received after Third-day evening will 
not appear in the Receipts until the following week. 


NOTICES. 


Westtown BoarpinG ScHoor opens Ninth Month 
4th (Long Term). It is desirable that early applica- 
tion be made for admission of pupils expecting to 
enter, that proper opportunity be given to arrange the 
work of the School. Z. Tiseen Sup’t. 

Westtown, Chester Co., Pa. 


Wantep.—A Friend to teach a school within the 
limits of Rich Square Preparative Meeting. A male 
graduate preferred. Address 

Tuomas C. PEELE, 
Rich Square, N.C. 


Frrenps’ Institute. — During the Seventh and 
Eighth Months the rooms of Friends’ Institute, No. 
20 S. Twelfth Street, will close at 7 o’clock, P. M. 

By order of the Board of Managers. 


WantTep—A young woman Friend desires a posi- 
tion as companion to elderly or convalescent woman. 
Address “ P” Office of THE FriEND. 


JOURNAL OF WILLIAM Epmunpson.—A few copies 
of the third edition of this work, published in Dublin 
in 1820, are on sale at Friends’ Book Store, 304 Arch 
Street. Price $1.00, by post $1.20. 





Diep, at his home’ in Woodland, N. C., James W. 

CoPELAND, on the third of Sixth Month, 1894, in the 
sixty-fifth year of his age. The deceased was a mem- 
ber of Rich Square Monthly Meeting and Cedar Grove 
Preparative Meeting of Friends. His health had been 
failing for several years, but his relatives and friends 
had no idea that the end was so near. During his 
illness he suffered much from pain and prostration, 
yet all this was borne with Christian patience and re- 
signation, often remarking, “ Yes, Lord, thou knowest 
best.” Possessing a sympathizing heart, he was ever 
ready to lend a helping hand to help those in distress. 
Inthe removal of this dear Friend we feel that we have 
sustained an irreparable loss, but we rejoice in the be- 
lief, that our loss is to him an eternal gain. 
, Seventh Month 2nd, 1894, Ropert M. EL- 
FRETH, aged forty-eight years, a member of Chester 
Monthly Meeting of Friends, Penn’a. “ Blessed are 
the pure’in heart, for they shall see God.” 


a 


RECEIFTS. 

Received from Mary R. Deacon, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from 
Rebecea S. Haines, Phila., $2, vol. 68; from Hannah 
Yerkes, Phila., $2, vol. 68; from Isaac P. Wilbur, 
Agent, Mass., $20, being $2 each for himself, James T. 
Wilbur, Jesse Tucker. Job 8. Gidley, James H. Tucker, 
Sarah E. Mitchell, Elizabeth H. Eddy, Daniel Ricket- 
son, Isabel L. Gifford, vol. 68, and John S. Wright, to 
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